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Notes. 


THE HALLETTS OF CANONS : 
GAINSBOROUGH’S ‘MORNING WALK.’ 


I suPPOSE it is an experience common to 
others as well as myself to find how very 
little is known of the biographies of many of 
those whose features are familiar to us in 
famous. portraits. In compiling catalogues 
of portraits by Romney and Hoppner it was 
always my object to obtain some biographi- 
cal details of each subject, for these details 
are as much part and parcel of the picture 
as its provenance or its history. Messrs. 
Graves and Cronin did the same for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; and the late Alfred 
Whitman and Mr. Gordon Goodwin, follow- 
ing the example of Chaloner Smith, did the 
same for the portraits engraved by such 
masters as fell to their lot to catalogue. 

Sir Walter Armstrong in his big book 
on Gainsborough gives a fairly full list of 





portraits by that artist, but little or nothing 
in the shape of biography; and this list, 
which is probably referred to 99 times out 
of every hundred that the book is consulted, 
is relegated to an Appendix, instead of 
forming a chief feature of the book. Criti- 
cism of all kinds is fleeting and individual, 
the conclusions of to-day may cause derision 
to-morrow ; but a carefully compiled cata- 
logue raisonné must always have a certain 
amount of permanent value. 

I am led to make these few remarks be- 
cause, having to furnish a few biographical 
details concerning one of Gainsborough’s 
most beautiful pictures—Sir Walter Arm- 
strong goes so far as to describe it as ‘‘ the 
finest picture painted in the eighteenth 
century ’’—-I found I had undertaken a task 
which, instead of occupying, as I had anti- 
cipated, a few minutes, necessitated two 
or three days’ labour. The picture to which 
I allude is the well-known group of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hallett, popularly known under its 
engraved title of ‘The Morning Walk,’ the 
property of Lord Rothschild. 

Who were Mr. and Mrs. Hallett ? Not a 
single line is to be found in any book on 
Gainsborough—there is an abundance of 
praise and criticism, but not a single bio- 
graphical fact. The picture was exhibited 
by the present owner at the Old Masters 
in 1885, No. 95, and catalogued as ‘ Portraits 
of Squire Hilliard [sic] and his Wife’ ; 
but nothing of a biographical nature was 
revealed. It is obvious that Squire Hallett 
and his wife were important people in their 
day, but that day was before Burke took 
the “‘landed gentry”? under his genea- 
logical wing. I have therefore had to 
‘burrow ” for my own facts, and in doing 
this I have gone through The Gentleman's 
Magazine for over a century. My somewhat 
voluminous notes may be useful to future 
students, and I think they are worthy of 
permanent record in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Gainsborough’s picture represents William 
Hallett of Canons, Middlesex, and his wife 
(xée Stephen). There were three William 
Halletts of Canons, and Gainshorough’s 
picture is of the third of these and his wife. 

l. The first William Hallett, who died 
17 December, 1781, was at one time an 
eminent cabinet-maker in St. Martin’s Lane. 
He bought at the sale in 1747 the estate of 
Canons, in the parish of Whitchurch, near 
Edgware, where the Duke of Chandos, who 
had accumulated a vast fortune as Paymaster 
to the Army in the reign of Queen Anne, 
had, as is well known, erected a magnificent 
residence, and where the Duke lived in 
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splendour from about 1712 till his death in 
1744. At the sale (see ante, p. 261) Hallett 
purchased the principal lot, and erected on 
the site of the famous mansion a “ villa” 
with the materials that composed his ‘‘ lot.” 
The two porters’ lodges alone were allowed 
to remain, and these Hallett raised a story 
higher ‘‘that he might fit them up for 
gentlemen.’ Walpole mentions the sale of 
this place to a cabinet-maker as a mockery 
of sublunary grandeur. William Hallett 
married the daughter of James Hallett— 
probably a relative—of Dunmow, Essex. 
She died at Edgware 28 June, 1810, at the 
age of 95, having survived her husband 
29 years. By a curious coincidence, on the 
day of her death Canons was put up for sale 
by auction by the then owner, Mr. O’ Kelly. 


2. William Hallett the second, who died 
vita patris, 12 May, 1767, was known as 
William Hallett, jun., of Little Canons, 
and was married twice. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1753 (p. 590) records the mar- 
riage of William Hallett, jun., to ‘‘ Miss 
[Hannah] Hopkins, 30,0007." She was the 
daughter and heiress of John Hopkins of 
Bretons, Essex, a collateral descendant of 
a City merchant known as “ Vulture Hop- 
kins,” who died in 1732 worth 300,000. 
There was at least one child of this Hallett- 
Hopkins marriage, for The Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1779 (p. 566) records the mar- 
riage, 26 October, at Whitchurch of John 
E. Dolben, only son of Sir William Dolben, 
Bt., to Miss Hallett, granddaughter of James 
(7.e. William) Hallett of Canons and of the 
late J. Hopkins of Bretons, ‘* with a fortune 
of 70,0002.” Mrs. Dolben died at Penton- 
ville 12 January, 1807. 

William Hallett married secondly, in 
September, 1761, Eliza, daughter of Abra- 
ham Chambers, banker of New Bond Street, 
and by her had three children: (1) Lettice, 
born June, 1763, married 1 December, 
1787, the Rev. J. Mulso, jun., Vicar of South 
Stoneham, Hants; (2) William, the third 
of that name, see below; and (3) Frances, 
born posthumous in August, 1767. She 
married first, in 1786, Mr. Saunders, a 
surgeon* in the Middlesex Militia; and 
secondly Capt. Armstrong, paymaster of the 
Ist Battalion of the 67th Regiment. 

William Hallett’s widow married secondly, 
as his third wife, in December, 1791, the 
Rev. Rd. Harington, and died in 1817 at 
the age of 75. This lady’s portrait was 
painted by John Russell, and a small oval 





* Also described as ‘fan apothecary at Farning- |, 
|zine and elsewhere would doubtless reveal 


ham, Keut.” 





of it was anonymously engraved: it may 
be identified by a beaded cross suspended 
from the neck. 


3. William Hallett the third was born 
in June, 1764, and inherited his grandfather’s 
estate at Canons, of which an engraving 
was published in 1782, and is reproduced in 
Walford’s ‘Greater London’ (i. 294). He 
married 30 August, 1785, at Whitchurch, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr. Stephen, 
a surgeon of Breakspeare, Middlesex, with 
*‘a handsome fortune.’ It was soon after 
this marriage that Gainsborough painted 
his famous picture, which remained in the 
family for nearly a century. Hallett sold 
Canons in 1786 to Capt. Dennis O’ Kelly, 
‘*a successful adventurer on the turf” (but 
more famous as the owner of the celebrated 
racehorse Eclipse), who left it to his nephew, 
who, as we have seen, again sold it in 
1810. 

Mrs. Hallett died 16 April, 1833, “‘ after 
a married life of 48 years,” being described 
in The Gentleman's Magazine as “the wife 
of William Hallett, Esq., of Candys, near 
Southampton.” Mr. Hallett himself sur- 
vived his wife nine years, dying at Candys 
21 November, 1842, in his 79th year, and was 
described as “ formerly of Denford House, 
near Hungerford, Berks.” He seems to 
have been somewhat of a roving disposition 
in the matter of country residences, for after 
selling Canons, he purchased the Dunch 
estate at Wittenham, Berks, and _ also 
Farringdon (the latter estate had been in the 
Pye family for 200 years) in the same county. 
He for a time resided at Denford, and 
finally died at Candys. 

The births of only two children of Gains- 
borough’s Mr. and Mrs. Hallett are recorded 
in The Gentleman's Magazine: (1) a son 
8 August, 1786, probably identical with the 
William Hallett, jun., of Philliols, Dorset, 
who married in August, 1827, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Robert Radclyffe of Foxdenton 
Hall, Lanes; (2) at Brighton, 15 August, 
1791, “the lady of William Hallett, Esq., 
of Farringdon House, Berks, a daughter.” 
This daughter may have been Charlotte, 
his second daughter, who married in 1812 
George Kerr (afterwards Kerr-Nelson) of 
Chaddleworth, Berks. There was another 
son, for The Gentleman's Magazine records 
the death (6 August, 1812, from the effects 
of an ague caught at Ciudad Rodrigo), aged 
18, of R. S. Halletts (ste), second son of 
William Hallett of Denford, Berks, a lieu- 
tenant in the 58th Foot. 

Further search in The Gentleman’s Maga- 


amine 
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other facts concerning the Hallett family, 
but this brief notice of four generations may 
be taken as sufficient for the present occa- 
sion, in that it shows the ancestors and 
descendants of the lady and gentleman in 
Gainsborough’s great picture.. 
W. RosBeERTs. 
18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W. 





THACKERAY: THACKERY : 
WRAY. 


THE memory of the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ | 


having been prominently in our minds at 
the recent centenary of his birth, even such 
a trifle as the origin of his rather unfamiliar 
surname may be of some interest to those 
who have read with much pleasure the re- 
miniscent notes of him contributed to these 
pages by Mr. JoHN CoLirns FRANCIS. 

“ Thackray ’’—so spelt in the Ordnance 
Survey—is the name of an ancient home- 
stead in the Yorkshire parish of Fewston 
in the Forest of Knaresborough—no doubt 
one of those rough stone houses with mul- 
lioned windows often met with in that part 
of the country. The name was formerly, 
and more correctly, spelt ‘* Thackwray.”’ 
‘“Wray ’’ meant a corner, as PRoF. SKEAT 
stated in ‘N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 35) when refer- 
ring to Harrogate, formerly ‘* Heywray- 
gate.” As to the prefix “ Thack,”’ it is 
probably ‘Th’ Ack,” from a venerable or 
remarkable oak growing on the site, and 
known by that name even before there was 
a house there. 

Those who, in former days, lived in, 
and possibly held, this ancient homestead, 
must have been the forefathers of all the 
Thackerys we find scattered about York- 
shire, some of whom, like the author's 
ancestors, got no further than the adjoin- 
ing parish of Hampsthwaite. ‘‘ The name 
is now widely diffused in this part of York- 
shire,’ wrote the late Mr. Walbran of 
Ripon, a well-known antiquary. The some- 
what surprising statement, “no locality 
now bearing it has hitherto been found,” 
occurs in a full account of the families of the 
name, especially of the descendants of ,the 
Head Master of Harrow, compiled by the late 
Mr. John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., the editor 
of T'he Herald and Genealogist (vol. ii. pp. 315 
and 440). 

The earliest instance of the name—in a 
contemporary record—is given by Mr. Wal- 
bran in his ‘ Memorials of Fountains Abbey.’ 
In 1336 John de “ Thakwra’”’ held of the 
Abbot and Convent one messuage and 
30 acres (/.e. two oxgangs) at Hartwith. 


! 

|The family continued to be tenants and ser- 
vants at the abbey granges until the Dis- 
solution, holding then Sykesforth Grange.. 
They intermarried with the Askwiths of 
Pot Grange and of Hampsthwaite.. 

I remember having read somewhere that 
the novelist himself once visited Hamps- 
thwaite, and was shown over the church by 
one of his own name and race, but did not 
make himself known. He probably also: 
did not know of the existence of the place: 
whose name he bore, nor that he was then 
so near it—a six-mile drive across a bold 
and picturesque country with fine views. 

The name has been found spelt in many 
different ways, but it is a pity that the w,. 
though hardly sounded, should have dropped 
out in most cases; sometimes qu was used. 
for it. ‘*‘ Wrey’”’ would seem to have meant 
at one time something more than a corner, 
in fact a small meadow of irregular shape,. 
or an angular strip of ground, or even a 
sharp turn in a road. To judge from the 
Ordnance map, there appears to have been 
at Thackery such a meadow, within the bend 
of the stream at the back of the house. 
Mr. Walbran gives these instances: “a 
close of medoo called Thakeley wrey, con- 
taining by estimation xv acres”! (at Ald- 
burgh Grange), and ‘one close of medoo 
callid Barkhouse wray.” 

Sometimes the word is used, in the plural, 
as “The Wrays”’ in Escrick, which I have 
seen spelt in deeds ‘‘Wreays’’ and ‘‘ Rayes.”’ 
Here a by-road goes up and down over a low 
ridge, reminding one of the original meaning 
of “to rise”? (see Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary ’) having been to rise and 
fall as well. ‘‘ Dunmail Raise ”’ in the Lake 
District is an example. ‘‘ Wry” seems to 
have a distinct root. Perhaps “‘ wray ” 
may have once meant uneven ground where 
at first even a scythe would be useless. 

A. 8, ELLs. 

Westminster. 





BEWICKIANA. 


As my queries at 10 S. ix. 307 elicited only 
one reply—that from Mr. D. Croat THom- 
SON (p. 394)—perhaps I may be permitted 
| to give what information I have been able 
to glean since. 

| .The cut of the ‘Farmyard,’ the head- 
| piece to the Introduction to vol. i. of ‘The 





| Birds’ in the eighth (1847) and ‘‘ Memorial ”’ 
| (1885) editions, is no doubt an entirely new 
| engraving, but why the flight of fieldfares 
| was reversed remains unexplained. 
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The copperplate engraving ‘ Bird- -Catching 
at Orkney ’ I find was published in Pennant’s 
‘Arctic Zoology,’ first edition, 1784 (second 
edition 1792), and copied in The European | 
Magazine for May, 1785; but each of those 
plates differs from mine in the size of the | 
engraved surface. 

The net on the hind-quarters of the horse | 
in the tail-piece at p. 254, vol. i. of ‘ The} 
Birds,’ first edition, 1797, is intended to} 
eatch the dung for manure; but I should | 


like to know if this was a common practice | 


in Bewick’s time, or merely a bit of his 
humour. 

J. G. Bell states in his ‘Catalogue of 
Bewick’s Works,’ 1851, that no demy copies 
of the second (1805) edition of ‘ The Birds’ 
were printed, but in the appendix to Bewick’s 
memoir, 1862, p. 341, a letter to Mrs. M. 
{London), dated 20 May, 1805, is given, in 
which Bewick says, ‘“‘ A second edition of 
both volumes of ‘The Birds’ is now at 
press’’; and in the letter to Messrs. Vernor, 
Hood & Sharpe, dated 14 September, 1805, 
given in full in Mr. D. C. Thomson’s ‘ Life 
and Works of Thomas Bewick,’ 1882, Bewick 
‘says, ‘‘ A new edition, consisting of 500 sets 
of the ‘British Birds,’ in two volumes 
demy, is now ready for delivery ’’—evi- 
dently the edition referred to in the letter 
to Mrs. M. (the original of the latter letter 
is now in the Hornby Library, Liverpool). 

I think the explanation is that there was 
undoubtedly, as Bewick states, an edition 
demy 8vo size printed in 1805, but consisting | 
of a copy of the 1805 edition of vol. i. and 
an exact reprint of the first (1804) edition 
of vol. ii., both of the volumes being dated | 
1804. I have two volumes as described 
bound alike, but of course that does not 
prove that they were issued together. Of 
the second (1805) edition of vol. ii. there do 
not appear to have been any demy copies, 
‘none being known to be in existence. 

Mr. D. C. Thomson at p. 191 of his ‘ Life’ 
says: ‘‘It may be useful to note that the 
first volumes of ‘ The Birds’ which bear the 


date 1804 are simply second (1805) editions | 


with a different title-page.’’ This is so in 


the case of the demy copies, as stated above ; | 
‘but there is another edition of vol. i., royal | 
8vo, dated 1804, which must have been 


issued later than 1805, as it contains all the 


additional cuts that are given in the 1816 | 


-edition. The companion vol. ii., royal 8vo, 


is also dated 1804, but is a reprint of the | 
first edition of that date, with the exception | 


of the tail-pieces at pp. 136 and 269, which 
-are in the second state. 
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The Addenda to the ‘ British Birds’ on 
seven pages, with four figures of birds, and 
two tail-pieces, printed by Edw. Walker 
; and undated, must have been printed after 
' May, 1822, as that date is referred to in the 
itext on p. 1. They were really Addenda 
|to the two supplements published sepa- 
rately in 1821; and the cuts of the three 
'land birds, one water bird, and two tail- 
| pieces, with the text descriptive of them, 
were included in the supplements (still 
dated 1821), and usually bound up with 
| the fifth (1821) edition of ‘ The Birds,’ but 
sometimes with other editions. 

WuiTE LINE. 











NapPoLeon RELIC IN INDIA.—There has 
been some correspondence recently in The 
Times and other papers with respect to the 
discovery of a sketch by Capt. Marryat of 


Napoleon, and the following note of another 
sketch of him may interest readers of 
“N. & Q.’ 


Many years ago in India an officer then 

in command of the fort of Chunar, near 
Benares, showed me a small oil sketch of the 
head of the Emperor on a pillow surrounded 
by clouds. On the back of the canvas 
was pasted a piece of paper which had been 
partially destroyed by white ants, on which 
could still be deciphered the legend, written 
in a very fine foreign hand, * Esquissé 
cing heures aprés la mort en présence du 
| Général B. nd.”’ 
| The history of the painting related to me 
| by the owner amounted to this only. A 
sergeant of Artillery had said to him: 
i ‘Sir, you like old things, and in the bazaar 
there is an old picture that may suit you.” 
This was the sketch, which was bought for 
a song. I forget the particular bazaar, but 
think it was in Northern India. 

It seems probable that the sketch was 
made by Madame Bertrand, and that it was 
| made in the presence of her husband, the 
General. I saw it mentioned lately that 
Madame Bertrand was something of an 
|artist, and that on the Bellerophon she 
made a sketch of the Emperor which she 
gave to a naval officer on board. 

But how can we account for this sketch 
in an Indian bazaar? Those who years 
|ago amused themselves by hunting for 
| curiosities in the bazaars of Upper India will 
remember the variety of interesting objects 
with which the search was occasionally 
/rewarded. I have myself rescued several 
small objects which told the sad tale of 
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plunder during the Mutiny, and I was able 
to restore to the family a miniature of a 
poor lady who was one of the many 
victims. 

The presence of the Napoleonic relic may 
possibly be thus explained. Mr. Fraser, 
the Resident at Delhi, who was assassinated 
there some little time before the Mutiny, 
was, it was related, a great admirer of 
Napoleon. He visited him at St. Helena 
when going home on furlough, and made 
the prisoner a present of his library. In 
recognition of this, Napoleon sent Fraser 
his bust by Canova, and his Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. On Fraser’s death these 
came into the possession of his successor 
Sir T. Metcalfe (a brother of Lord Metcalfe), 
from whom they descended to his son Sir 
T. Metcalfe, who was magistrate of Delhi 
at the time of the Mutiny, and the story of 
whose escape will be remembered by some 
of your readers. After the siege, the bust 
was found in the Metcalfe house at Delhi 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honour in a 
drawer of an old bureau, where it had escaped 
the notice of the plunderers. It seems not 
improbable that the sketch above alluded 
to may have formed part of a Napoleonic 
collection of Fraser’s. The Cross, I may 
mention, came later into the possession of 
Lady Clive Bayley, daughter of Sir T. 


Metcalfe, who was good enough to show it | 


to me on more than one occasion. 


The purchaser of the picture in the bazaar | 


had a shrewd notion of its value, as he 
offered it to me at the time at a price far 
beyond what I was inclined to give. 
J. H. Rivett-CaRnac. 
Schloss Rothberg, Rougemont, Switzerland. 


“CH’’: ITS PRONUNCIATION IN EARLY 


ENGLISH.—It is worth noting that the pro- | 
nunciation of the ch in Early English was | 


precisely that of the modern ch in church. 
Thus the statement made ante, p. 233, col. 2, 
that “‘ the Saxon after the Conquest would 
pronounce the ch as sh; we say ‘cat,’ 
the Frenchman chat,”’ is evidently founded 
on the assumption that the Norman sounded 
ch as in modern French. Yet English has 
preserved a large number of words which 
prove the contrary, such as chafe, chain, 
chair, chalice, chamber, &c. The pronuncia- 
tion of ch as sh, as in champagne, chamois, 
and the like, is only possible in the case of 
words borrowed from French in compara- 
tively modern times; suppose we say, 


after 1500. The Early English ch was never | 


pronounced as sh, either in native or Norman 
words. 
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The only difficulty that can arise is in the 
case of Domesday Book and some very early 
Norman documents, in which we often find 
ch used to denote the sound of k when the 
vowel e or 7 follows, precisely as in modern 

|Italian. All this has been explained more 
| than once, as, e.g., in an article at the end 
_of my ‘ Notes on English Etymology.’ See 
| also the article on ch in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

| Watter W. SKEAT. 


StaTvuEs In Lonpon: WI 1AM III. anp 
| RicHaRD I.—‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ 
| (25th ed., 1910) gives a list of the “‘ chief 
statues in London,’ but omits that of 
William III., which was presented by the 
German Emperor in 1907, and afterwards 
set up in front of Kensington Palace, a very 
appropriate place for it. But it is in the 
middle of a locked enclosure, and although I 
have a tolerably long sight, I could not read 
the inscription, except the first line, ‘‘ William 
III.” I was glad, therefore, to see the late 
Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey’s transcript of it 
at 10 8S. x. 371. He remarks that 
it is, “I faney, a trifle too far off for 
comfortable inspection or perusal of the 
inscription; at least I found it to be so.” 
Surely this arrangement ought to be altered ; 
an inscription should be in a place where it 
can be read by all. 

The ‘Dictionary,’ besides omitting this 
| statue from its list, gives that of Richard I. 
twice over, describing one as “‘ in Old Palace 
Yard,” and the other as *“‘ near Westminster 
Abbey.” W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 





| LEARNED HorsEs.—We had the German 
| Hans a short time ago among us. Jonson 
| mentions 

| Old Banks the juggler, our Pythagoras, 
Grave tutor to the learned horse. 

| Dr. Hudson ina note to ‘Love’s Labour’s 
| Lost’ (‘Era Shakespeare,”’ p. 15), quoting 
this epigram and Sir Kenelm Digby’s state- 
ment as to what the beast could do, adds 
that Banks, with his horse, is said to have 
had a narrow escape from the Capuchins, 
who suspected him of being in league with 
the devil. 

Adam Kirdly de Szathmar, a Hungarian 
traveller, has left us information about an 
| English horse which he saw performing in 
| the fair at Saint-Germain in 1717. The beast 
could correctly tell the time, the value of a 
|coin, and the number o pips on a card, 
| giving its answers by knocks on a board 





| with its hoof, and then restore the coin to the 
| owner, and the card to the individual who 
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| 
‘drew it from the pack, “‘ without being told | 
who they were.” | 

It could ‘‘ distinguish colours, persons, 
and names of kings”’; could drink like a 
human being, drink and sit up like a dog, | 
and finally went round and begged for alms. | 

L. L. K. 


{Lapy RvuSssELL contributed at 10 S. ii. 281 
a very interesting article on Banks and his wonder- 
ful horse, drawn forth by a short note on Hans, the 
German prodigy, by our late Editor.] 





Tue BEtLs oF BosHam.-—There are numer- 
ous legends of bells that have been stolen 
and that have proved too heavy a burden 
for the vessel that was to bear them away. 
There are stories, too, of subaqueous bells 
that are yet able to ring a message to the 
world above—perhaps, as some one remarks, 
because they are wringing wet—but the 
mode in which the Bosham bells are to be 
recovered is, to me, a novel expedient, 
and I feel sure that the following para- 
graph, furnished by The Morning Post 
of 16 September, will be read with interest 
by some of the brotherhood of ‘N. & Q.’ 
now, and by many a searcher in its pages in 
later times :— 

‘“The architectural worker will find in Bosham 
Church a wealth of interesting matter; it is Early 
Norman, or possibly late Saxon, in parts, and at 
any rate has several different architectural styles 
well illustrated and one or two unique features. 
The lover of legend will be told of the fate of the 
earlier bells—how the Danes, driving up the river 
in their black war-galleys, harried and burned and 
pillaged, taking with them the bells of the church, 
which by the anger of the gods were made to pierce 
a hole through and sink the ships, while they them- 
selves found rest at the bottom of the creek. 
Legend also tells that any successful attempt to 
raise the bells must be made by the aid of a team 
of absolutely white oxen. On one occasion a bell 
was brought right up to the very bank, and poised 
on its side, but it fell back into the water just as 
another pull would have swayed it on to the land, 
and it was discovered on examination that there 
was a black hair in the coat of one of the team. 
Superstitious inhabitants bid you listen to the 
sound of the submerged hells chiming in tune to 
their successors in the adjoining belfry.” 

St. SwITHIN. 


CHURCH CLOSED ON VicAaR’s DEATH.— 
It used to be the custom—and may be so 
still in some places—for persons who had 
lost a relative to stay away from church 
should a Sunday intervene between the 
death and the funeral. By so doing they 
were supposed to “show respect to the 
memory” of the departed. Many years 
ago I heard a story in which this custom 
reached the climax of absurdity, for on the | 





death of a certain clergyman the church- 
wardens shut up the church in token of 
respect! This I took to be a fiction. 

But a correspondent of The Church Times 
has sent to that paper a copy of a broadsheet, 
which runs as follows :— 


In consequence of the lamented death of the 
ev. J. Kirk, 


| the Churchwardens have thought it proper, as a 


mark of respect to his memory, that Divine 
Service should not be performed in St. Mary’s 
Church, until after his interment, which will not 
take place before the ensuing week. 

Scarborough, Nov. 9th, 1827. 

The correspondent adds: “I think the 
accompanying gem deserves to be put on 
record.’’ And so think I. 

E. L. H. TEw. 

Upham Rectory. 


THE CASSITERIDES, SciILLy ISLES, AND 
LyonEssE. — Herodotus. Pliny, Strabo, 
Festus Avienus, Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Publius Crassus all contain allusions to 
the Cassiterides. Among more modern 
writers on the subject I have noted the 
following :— 

Leland, ‘ Itinerary’ (1533). 

Camden, ‘ Britannia ’ (1599). 

Carew, ‘ Survey of Cornwall’ (1602). 

Robert Heath, ‘ Cornwall and the Isles of Scilly’ 

1750). 
' su John Troutbeck, ‘Scilly’ (1751). 

Borlase, ‘ Antiquities’ (1754). 

Borlase, ‘ Observations on the Scilly Isles’ (1756). 

Gilbert White, ‘ Natural History and Autiquities 
of Selborne.’ 

Davies Gilbert, ‘ History of Cornwall.’ 

Hitchins and Drew, ‘History of Cornwall’ (1817). 

Yarrell, ‘ British Birds.’ 

Rev. I. W. North, ‘A Week in the Isles of 
Scilly ’ (1850). 

Walter Cooper Dendy, ‘The Beautiful Islets of 
Britaine ’ (1860 

J. O. Halliwell, ‘Rambles in Western Cornwall 
by the Footsteps of the Giants, with Notes on the 


= 


| Celtic Remains of the Land’s End District and the 


Islands of Scilly’ (1861). 

Dr. G. Smith, ‘ Cassiterides’ (1863). 

Sir Walter Besant, ‘ Armorel of Lyonesse. 

Baring-Gould, ‘ Book of the West.’ 

T. Thornton Macklin, M.D., * The Climate of the 
Isles of Scilly.’ 

Great Western Railway Company, ‘ The Cornish 
Riviera ’ (1905). : A 

Transactions of the Geological Society of Corn- 
wall. 

J.C. Tonkin and Prescott Row, ‘ Lyonesse,’ with 
preface by Sir Walter Besant (the Homeland 
Handbook of the Isles of Scilly, 1906). 

Robert Shackleton, ‘The Strangest Corner of 
England’ ( Harper’s Magazine, some time between 
1904 and 1910). 

Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 
(about 1907). 

J. Harris Stone, ‘England’s Riviera’ (1909). 


‘Major Vigoureux’ 
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J. Cuming Walters, ‘The Lost Land of King | 


Arthur’ (1909). 
Henry Sharpe, ‘ Britain B.C., as described in 
Classical Writings’ (? 1910). 
RonaLp Dixon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


WYMONDLEY TRADITION AND JULIUS 
C.zsar.—The celebrated chestnut tree, esti- 
mated to be between 600 and 800 years old, 


which stands in the field adjoining Wymond- | 
ley Bury, and was illustrated by Gilpin in | 


his ‘ Forest Scenery,’ 1789, has a tradition 
attached to it. It is to the effect that the 
tree was planted by Julius Cesar in B.c. 55 
to mark the extent of his first invasion of 
Britain. 

This belief seems worthy of some investiga- 
tion, as oral tradition nearly always pos- 
sesses some basis of fact. Cesar, we are 
told, remained in Britain on the first occa- 
sion some three weeks only, so it is scarcely 
possible that he could have advanced so 
far northwards as this. His camp was in 


the neighbourhood of the South Foreland, | 


where his fleet lay at anchor. 

His second invasion took place the follow- 
ing year (B.c. 54): he landed in March, 
took among other places Verulamium, and 


returned home in September. It seems | 


quite possible that he did not march further 

east than Wymondley, and he may have 

erected some sort of a boundary mark, 

perhaps of earth, to indicate the extent of 

his conquest, and the tree in question may 

stand near the site of it. W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


‘C.msar’s DraLocur, 1601.—A rare book 
is named as among the Church goods of St. 


Columb, Cornwall, in 1601. In the accounts | 


1 find: ‘‘ one booke called Cesar’s Dyologe, 
one new booke of prayer for the fastinge 
and cominge to Church on the Wednesday.” 

This reference to the ‘ Dialogue’ is the 
only one I know in parish accounts, and its 
occurrence may be worth noting. The full 
title is ‘Csar’s Dialogue; or, a Familiar 
Consultation, containing the first Institu- 
tion of a Subject, in allegiance to his Sove- 
raigne,’ London, 1601. On the title-page is 
““Give therefore to Cesar,” &c. The Preface 
(16 pp.) is signed E. N. ; the ‘ Dialogue’ (on 
the subject of sedition) runs to 132 pp. The 
B.M. Catalogue gives E. Nisbet as author. 

YGREC. 

‘“AS DARK AS A STACK OF BLACK CATS” 
is an expression used by the boatmen of 
Western America, meaning very dark. 

O. H. DARLINGTON. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Queries. 


| We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 

| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘“‘T AM PAID REGULAR WAGES”: THE 
| PASSIVE WITH AN OBJEcT.—The sentence 
“T am paid regular wages” is a curious 
|construction for various reasons. First, 
for its want of logicalness. Prof. Th. Peck 
in ‘What is Good English?’ condemns 
it as ‘‘a preposterous locution.” It is a 
passive construction with an object, a thing 
otherwise unheard of in grammar. That 
the part after the verb is such is asserted 
by Prof. A. Smith, who in his ‘ Studies in 
English Syntax ’ says :-— 

“A man who had adopted two children, Robert 
and Margaret, and who is asked how he came by 
them, might reply, pointing to Robert: ‘I was 
given him by his father,’ and, pointing to the girl, 
‘T was given her by her guardian.’ To my ear, the 
| objective is the only case possible, he and she being 
absolutely un-English.” 

The him and her sound to my ear un-English 
too, but I must leave the responsibility for 
them to the American scholar. 

Grammarians have tried to account for 
the construction by supposing a misunder- 
standing of an older one: mé wes gegiefen 
an bok=“* to me was given a book.” The 
position of the dative in front of the predi- 
cate, which is the usual place of the subject, 
led—they say—to its being taken for the 
subject; it was therefore changed to J. 
The position of book immediately after the 
predicate—that is, in the usual place of the 
object—led to its being taken for the 
object. 

Misunderstandings are common in every 
language. But one must ask oneself why 
such a simple construction as the above 
could ever be misinterpreted, even by very 
plain minds. And if such a thing ever 
happened, how came it that the original 
and logical one was kept by the side of the 
new one? It is still good English to say 
‘a book was given to me,” and this is by 
many regarded as the better English. The 
frequent hearing of this should preserve 
anybody from misunderstanding clear sen- 
tences. 

But this is not all. Why has the con- 
struction been restricted to a score of verbs : 
accord, afford, allow, ask, give, hand, 
make (“I was made amends”), offer, 
pardon, pay, promise, refuse, show, spare, 
teach, tell, and a few more? Why is one 
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not allowed to say ‘“‘I was sold a book,” | 
““T was lent a book”? I have a feeling 
that the Irish use the construction on a 
more extensive scale, but I may be mis- | 
taken. What I should like to ask my 
fellow-readers of ‘N. & Q.’ is this: Do they 
regard the construction as legitimate, and | 
do the bulk of educated English persons | 
use it without scruple ? 





In some cases, as | 
in ‘“‘ I was given to understand,” no choice 
even seems to me to be left. Do the un- 
educated use the form? Is there a ten- 
dency noticeable to extend it to verbs which 
as yet have not come within its sphere ? 
Are the names of things also made its 
subject ? Do people feel the word after 
the predicate to be an object ? 

G. KRUEGER. 


Berlin. 


** JERUSALEM-GARTERS.’’-—What are Jeru- 
salem-garters ? Sir Daniel Fleming paid 
in May, 1682, in London, 12s. for clouded 
silk-stockings and Jerusalem-garters. The 
‘N.E.D.’ gives no help under either word. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


‘THe VELVET CusHion.—I have an 
interesting little book entitled ‘The Velvet 
Cushion.” It was published anonymously 
with this imprint: ‘‘ London: Printed for 
T. Cadell and W. Davies, Strand; By G. 
Sidney, Northumberland-street. 1814.” 

Can any one tell me the name of the 
author ? ARTHUR LOWNDES. 

143, East 37th Street, New York. 

(Halkett and Laing state that the author was 
the Rev. J. W. Cunningham of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. ] 


JANE AUSTEN'S ‘ PerRsvAstion.’—In ‘ Per- 
suasion’ some expressions and allusions 
occur that are difficult to understand at the 
present day. Any light that can be thrown 
on the following will be acceptable. 

1. ‘‘ She only came on foot to leave more 
room for the harp, which was bringing in 
the carriage’’ (chap. vi.).—I do not find the 
intransitive use of ‘‘ to bring ’’ noted in any 
of the larger dictionaries; can the word 
be so used ? Here it sounds like a provin- 
cialism, the sense being that of ‘‘ coming ”’ or 
‘* being brought.” 

2. “*I should recommend Gowland.... 
You see how it has carried away her freckles ” 
(chap. xvi.).—Was this a specific made from | 
the gowland or golland, 7.e. buttercup, or was | 
it called after the name of the manufacturer ? 

3. “‘ She has a blister on one of her heels 
as large as a three-shilling piece” (chap. 
Xviii.).—There was a seven-shilling piece | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


current from 1797 to 1813; was the three- 
shilling piece in use also between these dates, 
and what was its history ? 

4. Who was the “inimitable Miss 
Larolles,’”” mentioned in chap. xx.? The 
Emma and Henry alluded to in chap. xii. 
are characters in T. Morton’s play ‘ Speed the 
Plough.’ v. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


aNe 


28TH REGIMENT AT CAPE St. VINCENT.— 
A portion of the 28th Regiment was de- 
tached to serve as marines, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Edward 
Paget, in Sir John Jerviss fleet, and par- 
ticipated in the naval action off Cape St. 
Vincent in 1797. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly tell me the name of the ship in which 
the detachment served ? 

CLAUDE PaGET. 
The White House, Exmouth. 


75TH REGIMENT AT DELHI.—Does any 
regimental history exist of the old 75th 
Regiment of the Line, now the second 
battalion of the Gordon Highlanders ? Or 
can any reader recommend me a history of 
the Indian Mutiny in which the part of 
this particular regiment in the storming 
of Delhi, &e., is fully and exactly described ? 
I wish to trace the actual services of a cor- 
poral or sergeant who probably took part 
in these historic incidents. F. A. W. 


ANNIE KEARY’s ‘ LAST Day OF FLOWERS.’ 
—Can any of your readers tell me where a 
poem by Annie Keary, called ‘The Last 
Day of Flowers,’ is to be found ? It begins: 

Brother, before we go to bed 
Let’s run to the garden gate, 
And gather a bunch of cuckoo-flowers : 
To-morrow ‘twill be too late. 
It was published, I think, in a Mid-Vic- 
torian collection of children’s poems. 
Mary R. RosBrnson. 
Watford. 


St. FRIDESWIDE OF OxForD.—I shall be 
obliged for reference to any old MS. lives 
of this saint in any library or private col- 
lection. Those at the B.M., Bodleian, and 


| Cambridge University Library have been 
| consulted. ; 
| June, 1893, lot 658, a volume of lives of 


In a sale of Phillipps MSS., 


English and other female saints, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Quaritch, and ultimately 
was secured by a Mr. Seveson or Siveson. 
Can any one identify this collector, and 
inform me if his library is still intact ? 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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NaPoLeon’s ‘“ GuarRD.’’—Will some of 
your correspondents give me information 
as to the composition of the famous 
‘‘Guard”’ ? I presume that it was, like 
the Roman “ legio,’’ a small army in itself, 
comprising horse, foot, and artillery. But 
on what principle were the regiments forming 
it selected ? One reads of the 8th Hussars 
of the Guard, or the 5th Cuirassiers (or what- 
ever number it may be) of the Guard. Also, 
when, or in what circumstances, was the 
** Young Guard ”’ enrolled ? 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory. 


** AS SURE AS GOD MADE LITTLE APPLES.” 
—I recently heard this saying twice in the 
same week in the Manchester district. Is 
the expression modern and local, or com- 
paratively well established in our literature ? 
Are there many variants of the same idea 
extant ? M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


BENJAMIN DEAN Wyatt.—I should be 
glad to ascertain the full dates of his birth 
and death. Who was his mother? Was he 
ever married? The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
Ixiii. 180, does not give the desired infor- 
mation. G. F. R. B. 


“OxLp CLEM”: ‘GREAT EXPECTATIONS.’ 
—The allusion to ‘Old Clem” by Sr. 
SwITHIn (ante, p. 196) leads me to ask, 
Are the words of the song to which Dickens 
refers in chap. xii of ‘Great Expectations’ 
obtainable ? It will be remembered that 
** Joe used to hum fragments of (a song) at 
the forge, of which the burden was Old 
Clem.” If any one can supply the actual 
words of this ditty, I shall be grateful. 

Joun T. Pace. 


CHELVEY CHURCH, SOMERSET.—In ‘In- 
cised and Sepulchral Slabs of N.W. Somer- 
setshire,’ by R. W. Paul, 1882, it is said :— 

‘*In a window on the north side of the nave are 
the following arms in painted glass, viz., Arg., 
between 3 leopards’ heads gu., on a bar sable, a 
crescent or, impaling Gu., 3 bars arg. within a 
bordure of the last.” 

I should be glad to know what families 
these arms represent. D. K. T. 


Woop ENGRAVING AND ProcEss BLock. 
—Is it possible to tell definitely whether an 
illustration is from an engraved woodblock 
direct, or from an electro facsimile of the 
block, or from a process block ? The last, 


I understand, can only be printed on glazed 
or “ plate’ paper. E 


2 AN. 


| SpurriNc Book - pirate. — Who was 
| Richard Aw‘neas Spurring, to whom the 
| following book-plate belonged ? Azure, a 
| Calvary cross (3 steps) or Crest, an arm in 
| armour embowed, holding a falchion. 

ARTHUR STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


F. KNIBBEL, OR KNIBBER, OR JKNIBBE, 
|is the signature on an old painting in my 
| possession. Any information regarding the 
| artist is kindly requested. 

C. 


SwWYNNERTON. 


| LicuHrroor or BrrMIncHAM.—Can any- 
|body afford me information concerning 
| John Lightfoot, who was buried in a vault 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Birmingham, 17 Octo- 
ber, 1810, aged 71 years? I wish to dis- 
cover when he settled in Birmingham, who 
was his father, and what was the maiden 
name of his wife (Anchoret). Any infor- 
mation concerning him or his family will 
be welcome. Mary L. PENDERED. 


AxForD Famity.—I wish to discover 
whether there was an Isaac Axford, Court 
milliner, in Maddox Street, Bond Street, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century ; 
and, if so, what relation he was to the Isaac 
Axford who married Hannah Lightfoot 
in 1753 and Mary Bartlett in 1759, finally 
settling in Warminster. Was he any rela- 
tion of Oliver Axford, a silk merchant 
living in Sloane Square about 1830 ? 

Mary L. PENDERED. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ScHooL-Boox.—I 
should be glad to be enabled to identify a 
book, of which I have what is evidently the 
main portion, pp. 5 to 194 inclusive, but 
neither the title-page nor conclusion. The 
size is 12mo, and I put the date of issue at 
about 1775, though it may well be earlier. 
The work was obviously intended for a 
school-book, and the above portion contains 
chapters, or headings, numbered II. to 
CLI, all printed in double column, English 
in the first column, and Latin equivalent in 
the second, with a wood engraving, one- 
third the size of the duodecimo page, follow- 
ing each heading. These illustrations are 
of an interesting, and almost cyclopedic, 
character, depicting as they do often more 
than a dozen of the objects described, or the 
use of which is indicated, in the English and 
Latin text underneath. The range of sub- 
jects treated is too long to give in detail, 
but includes the earth and its’ products, 
natural history, trades and occupations, arts 
and sciences, amusements, and matters 
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| 
religious and military. The woodcut illus- | 
trations remind me of some I have seen | 
in the hieroglyphic Bibles of the eighteenth | 


century which are occasionally met with. 
W. B. H. 


ETHERINGTON FAMILY AND PICKERING | 
CasTLE.—I wish to learn the history of the 
Etherington family, at one time Governors | 
of Pickering Castle, Yorkshire, latterly of | 
Driffield and Hull; also the parentage of | 
Joseph Etherington, born 1782, died at 
Preston 1839. 

Is there a book published dealing with 
Pickering Castle and the part it played 
during the Civil Wars ? E. E. 


Kitpo.—What is the meaning of this 
word, which appears in several Scottish 
place-names ? A property near Meigle, in 
Perthshire, is called Drumkilbo; and a 
ecorrie in Glen Doll Forest, in Forfarshire, 
is known as Corrie Kilbo. Is the kil derived 
from the Gaelic czl/, meaning a church, or 
from cul, the back, or coille, a wood? Is 
the bo the same as in Skibo and Embo, in 
Sutherlandshire, which Mr. Johnston (in his 
‘Place - Names of Scotland’) derives from 
the Norse bol, a dwelling ? he 


British Royau ARMS IN Mitan.—On the 
pavement of the two transepts of the 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele at Milan, built 
from the designs of Guiseppe Mengoni in 
1865-72, there are two mosaic reproductions 
of the royal arms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. On the pavement of the main 
gallery are two mosaic reproductions of the 
royal arms of the house of Savoy. Is it 
the fact that the arcade in question was 
built by a British company ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SpanisH Mortro.—I should like a transla- 
tion of the following motto: ‘‘ La Cabra 
ha Tomado la Granada.’ <A. Mynorv. 





HEINE AND Byron.—I should be grateful 
if any of your readers could supply me 
with the German of Heine’s translation of | 
Byron’s stanzas in ‘Childe Harold’ com- 
mencing 


Adieu, adieu, mv native land. 

Some years ago I bought in Leipsic a small 
pocket edition of Heine's lyrics in German | 
which contained the translation referred to, 
but unfortunately I have lost the book, 
and have been unable since to find the poem 
in any edition. So far as I can remember, 
Heine translated only two stanzas, viz. 
the first and last. EK. N 


‘Maitre Guérin.’—In Stevenson’s ‘ Vir- 
| ginibus Puerisque’ we read : ‘What, are 
you afraid of marriage ?’ asks Cécile in 

‘Maitre Guérin.’ ‘Oh, mon Dieu, non!’ 
| replies Arthur, ‘I should take chloroform.’ ’ 
| Who wrote the book in rr ? 

. C. G. 


[‘ Maitre Guérin’ was a stealer he Emile 
Augier, produced at the Comédie Francaise on 
28 December, 1864, and published a little later. 
The author died in 1889.] 


‘* ASPINSHAW, LEATHER LANE, LONDON.” 
—This is the wording of the maker’s name- 
plate upon an old printing press in an oak 
frame, and probably of late eighteenth 
century construction. Will any _ corre- 
spondent kindly mention the date when 
Aspinshaw’s name occurs in London Direc- 
tories ? The inquiry made at 10 8. xi. 429 
has remained unanswered. 

R. Outiver HESLOP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘THoMAS OLIVER, BOND’ STREET.’’—- 
The name occurs in a document dated 1785. 
Does it appear in a London Directory of 
that period ; and, if so, what was his occupa- 
tion ? R. OLIvER HESLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE GRAND KxHArBpar.—The Daily Journal 
of 20 July, 1725, included the following 
among its London news :— 

“This Day comes on the Election =! ee of 
the Grand Khaibar, in the room of Robert 
Prior, deceased, at which the eal ee 
Honorary Brothers, and Candidates, are desired to 

assist.” 

Is anything known of the history of this 
apparently pseudo-Masonic body ? 

P. G. D. 

Dratoric TEETH.—What is the derivation 
of the word ‘ diatoric’’ as applied to arti- 
ficial teeth ? M. Letts. 


ARNO SURNAME.—Is there any record of 
a family of this name in this country ? 
A. H. ARKLE. 


Purvis SURNAME.—I am anxious to know 


| the derivation and meaning of the surname 


Purvis, which appears in various parts of 
the country, but chiefly in the Border 
districts. K. P. K. 


‘Warm ”’ As A STREET-NAME.—Can any 


| reader tell me the derivation of the name 


“ walm,”’ used as the name of a road in the 
north-west of London, and in a similar 


connexion in the city of York ? 
y E. A. L. 
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Replies. 


BRISTOL M.P.’s: SIR ARTHUR HART 
AND SIR JOHN KNIGHT. 
(11 S. iv. 247.) 





[ THINK DR. MaGraTH must mean Sir | 
Richard Hart. He and Sir John Knight (I1.) | 
were returned for Bristol to the Convention | 
and the first Parliament of William and | 
Mary in 1689. Both were Tories. Hart 
had served in the Parliaments of 1681 and 
1685. Knight was new to Parliament. 
Both were members of Bristol Corporation, 
Hart being an alderman, and having served 
the offices of Sheriff and Mayor (1668 and 
1680 respectively). He died 16 January, 
1701/2. 

Knight was not, so far as I know, related 
to the man of the same name who served in 
Charles II.’s Parliaments. That Knight 
became ‘“Sir”’ in 1663, and died on 16 
December, 1683, aged 71. 

The second Sir John received his title in 
1682. The two were active members of the 
Corporation, and writers of Bristol history 
have found it very difficult to avoid confusing 
one with the other. The second was the 
less reputable It was his speech that was 
burnt by the hangman, although there is 
good reason for doubting his capacity to 
compose it. An example of his composition 
is a note addressed to a brother alderman :— 

“Sir John Knight presents his compliments to 
Sir Richard Crumpe, and have a hat which are not 
mine. If you has a hat w hich are not yourn prob- 
ably it are the missing one. 

Knight was the son of a Bristol sugar refiner, 
and died in February, 1718. 

There is in existence a letter written by the 
Duke of Beaufort in May, 1686, informing 
Lord Sunderland that he has let the Mayor 
and magistrates of Bristol 
‘know the King’s resentment of their late proceed- 
ings there and of Sir John Knight’s behaviour both 
upon this and other occasions, and have made them 
such an exhortation from myselfe as I thought 
proper.” 

This followed a persecution of a small Roman 
Catholic congregation in the city, Sir John 
Knight being chief persecutor. 

There was a _ seventeenth-century Tory 
alderman of Bristol named Arthur Hart 
(not Sir Arthur), but I cannot find that he 
ever represented the city in Parliament. 
He died in 1705. 

If Dr. Macratu has access to John Lati- 
mer’s ‘ Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth 





Century,’ he will find many references to 


Sir Richard Hart and the two Sir John 


Knights. Should he be unable to consult 

the “volume, I might perhaps be able to 

send him further information on particular 

points. CHARLES WELLS. 
134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 


Sir Richard (not Sir Arthur) Hart, M.P. for 
| Bristol in 1681, December, 1685-7, 1689-90, 
| and 1690-95, and an unsuccessful candidate 
in 1695 and 1698, was of Hanham, Somerset, 
and son of George Hart, sometime Alderman 
and Sheriff of Bristol, who died in 1658. 
He was elected a Common Councilman of 
Bristol in 1661; Alderman in October, 
1680, till removed 13 June, 1686; reap- 
pointed 17 October, 1688, till death. 
Knighted at Whitehall 27 October, 1680 
(see Le Neve, p. 342). Was Sheriff of 
Bristol 1668-9, and Mayor 1680-81. Died 
16 January, 1701/2. M.I. in St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Bristol. 

Sir John Knight senior, M.P. for Bristol 
in 1660, 1661-79, March-July, 1679, and 
1679-81, and an unsuccessful candidate in 
1681, was, as stated by Le Neve, a merchant 
of Bristol, and third son of George Knight, 
merchant, sometime Alderman and (in 
1639-40) Mayor of Bristol, by Anne, 
daughter of William Dyos of Bristol. He 
was born at Bristol in 1612; _ elected 
Common Councillor in September, 1650, 
and Sheriff on 15 September, 1660, but 
was then excused ; Alderman, April, 1662 ; 
Mayor 1663-4. Knighted 5 September, 
1663. Married Martha, daughter of Thomas 
Cole of Bristol, gent. Died 16 December, 
1683, aged 71. Buried in the Temple 
Church, Bristol. Left numerous children. 

Sir John Knight junior, M.P. for Bristol 
1689-90 and 1690-95, and an unsuccessful 
candidate in 1695 and 1698, was son of the 
John Knight who was Alderman of Bristol 
from 1672 till his death in 1679, and Mayor 
in 1670-71. He was cousin to Sir John 
Knight senior. He was elected a Common 
Councillor in June, 1674, until 1685;  re- 
elected in 1688 until he resigned in 1702; 


Sheriff 1681-2; Mayor 1690-95. Knighted 
at Newmarket 12 March, 1682. Married 


Anne, daughter of Sir John Smith of Long 
Ashton. Died in poverty at Congresbury, 
Somerset, 3 February, 1717/18 (see ‘D.N.B.’). 
Left issue from whom descend the Knights 
of Tythegston Court, Glamorgan. 

I may add that particulars of these John 
Knights may be found in ‘ Bristol Lists, 
Municipal and Miscellaneous,’ by the Rev. 
A. B. Beaven. W. D. Prvx. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, 
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Williams’s ‘ Parliamentary History of verses, sometimes ascribed to Spenser, or 
the County of Gloucester’ states (p. 122)|/ even to Queen Elizabeth herself. These 
that Sir John Knight was the only son | further facts will appear in the new edition 
of the John Knight who served_as member | of my book, now preparing. 
temp. Charles IT. Ernest Law. 

Is not Sir Arthur Hart a slip for Sir The Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace. 
Robert Hart, who represented the city in ’ oe 
1681, 1685-7, and 1689-95 ? Williams gives| ‘Pickwick Papers’: PrinTERS’ ERRORS 
(pp. 120-21) some interesting particulars | INV Frrst Eprrion (11 8, iv. 248).—In the 
of Sir Robert, which I shall be pleased to | early issues of Pickwick ’ the error “ 1817 
forward to your correspondent if he has not | for “ 1827’ is to be found, as also its entry 
access to the book. RoLanp AUSTIN. in the ‘Errata.’”’ There were various 

Gloucester Public Library. issues of the book. 

F ‘ , ts ar i vared four hundred ; 

As there was little information obtainable | o¢ oe Se more than forty 
from reference books concerning the Harts | thousand.” — Forster's ‘Life of Charles Dickens,’ 
of the West Country, I made a special study | 5th ed., 1872, vol. i. p. 108. 
of them, and worked out their pedigrees, as I have three ‘ Pickwicks,’ all bearing the 
I found they were very numerous and of a| date 1837 on the pictorial title-page. Two 
good position. . of them have that date on the printed title- 

The Harts of Bristol were descended from page; the other has 1838 thereon. All 
George Hart of Uphaie, Axminster, clothier | three have the same list of ‘‘ Errata.’’ The 
(d. 1591). His eldest son George became | two former have the error referred to, viz., 
a wealthy linen draper of Bristol; married | « 1817” for ‘“ 1827." The third has the 
Marie Knight (sister of Sir John Knight), notice concerning it in the “‘* Errata,” al- 
and died in 1658. eee though it does not occur in the letterpress. 

They had five sons, of whom Sir Richard | Similarly the last ‘‘ erratum ” is unnecessary 
Hart of Hanham, Gloucestershire, was the} jin this 1838 edition, in which ‘ George 
eldest, and was M.P. for Bristol in the Parlia- Yard, Lombard-Street,”’ properly takes the 
ment of 1 William and Mary. He died | place of “ Sun Court, Cornhill” (p. 541). 
1701. Their fourth son Arthur was a C. C. B.’s copy of ‘ Pickwick’ is, there 
merchant of Bristol, and its Mayor, but was/ can be little doubt, one of an issue later 
never knighted. He was twice married: | than the first. 
by his first wife he had a son and a daughter. I think that I am right in saying that 
He died in 1686. E, H. FarRBROTHER. among the marks of a copy of the first issue 
are the following :— 

1. In the pictorial title-page the board 








QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PorTRAITS AT HAamp- : jae 39 
Ton Court By ZuccHeERo (11 8. iv. 244).— | Over the door of the inn has ‘*‘ Veller”’ for 


The portrait here of ‘Queen Elizabeth with |‘ Weller,” and “Tobacco” appears in the 

a Feather Fan’ (No. 306 of the current | bottom line. ; 

catalogue) is probably by Zucchero. The | 2. Facing pp. 69 and 74 are respectively 

grounds for this attribution are given in| the plates (drawn and etched by Buss) 

my ‘Royal Gallery of Hampton Court’ | of the “* Muggleton Cricket Match,” and the 

(ed. 1898), No. 616, p. 226, where J. F. R. | fat boy surprising Miss Wardle and Tupman 
in the arbour. 


will find a plate of the picture. The fan 








she holds is probably the one given her by} _As_ is well known, Dickens, not liking 
Leicester in 1574. I ascribe the painting | Buss’s plates, got Hablot Browne to take 





to 1575, when Elizabeth was 42. In my /| his place. The plates substituted by the 
opinion 50 is too old for this face. | latter for Buss’s two etchings are (p. 74) 
The portrait called ‘Queen Elizabeth in | “ The fat boy awakes on this occasion only,” 
a Fanciful Dress’ (No. 346 of the current | 7.e., the arbour scene, and (p. 76) “ Mr. 
catalogue) is discussed by me in the same! Wardle & his friends under the influence of 
book, No. 349, p. 138, where there is a plate | the Salmon.” 
of the picture, and also in a supplemental| The early issues have the plates “ before 
note thereto, p. 310, where reasons are given | letters,’ whether Seymour’s, Buss’s, or 
for doubting whether it is by Zucchero, or, | Browne’s. 
indeed, even represents Queen Elizabeth at The printed title-page of ‘ Pickwick’ of 
all. the earliest issue contains an error. We 
I think I have found out the real person-| read ‘‘ with forty-three illustrations, by 
age depicted, and also the writer of the | R. Seymour and Phiz,’? whereas two of them 
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are in fact by Buss. Browne having suc- 
ceeded Buss during the publication of the 


fourth part, most, I think, of the issue of the | 


first edition contained no Buss plates, and 
so the title-page ignored the rejected artist, 
whose plates appear in the earliest issue. 

The ‘Pickwick’ “ Errata” appear on 
the verso of the leaf which contains ‘‘ Direc- 
tions to the Binder ” :— 

‘“*The under- mentioned Plates, which have no 
annexed references, are to be placed in the following 
order.” 

The first mentioned is ‘‘ Mr. Winkle entering 
the Sedan Chair,” to face p. 391. In none of 
my three copies can I find any ‘“ Directions 
to the Binder” concerning the preceding 


plates, although only some of them have | 


“ annexed references.” 

It is curious that in the 1838 issue, or 
edition, whereas two out of the six errata— 
the first and the last—are corrected in the 
text though remaining in the list, the other 
four are left untouched. I have, however, 
almost ceased to be surprised at the vagaries 
of ‘‘ Errata.’ I have seldom corrected a 
book according to its “ Errata’? without 
finding one or more mistakes in the “ errata”’ 
themselves. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


At the time ‘ Pickwick’ was being pub- 
lished in parts, these would be printed on 
hand presses, giving but a few hundred 
impressions per hour. and there are at least 
three explanations of the erratum in 
C. C. B.’s copy being unnecessary. 

1. The circulation may have been such 
as to require every sheet to be duplicated 
in composition, to expedite the presswork, 
one ‘“‘forme”’ (the technical term for 
the type in its iron frame) having the correct 
date, and the other a wrong one. 

2. Even with a single forme, part of the 
issue may have been worked, and the mis- 
take then noticed and corrected. 

3. The forme may have been lifted, and 
again sent to press, in consequence of the 
demand exceeding the number originally 
provided for. In this case, a proof-reader 


would probably run over a “ press proof ”’ | 


before the further supply was printed off, 
and thus detect the “‘ literal.” 

Some of the incorrect sheets may have 
gone out, but, if not, the publisher would 


hardly reprint for a trifling mistake, trusting | 


to the ‘‘ Errata ’”’ issued when the work was 
completed to set matters right, although 
this would not be needed by some of the 
copies. Bearing in mind the unnoticed 
slip mentioned by C. C. B., I favour the 
second suggestion as the most likely solution. 
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I have an edition dated 1863, which has 
| errata for four errors, two of these being a 
date: ‘‘ 1827” to be read for “1830” on 
pp. 185 (1. 25) and 202 (1. 30), both referring 
to the writ issued in Bardell v. Pickwick. 
It would be interesting to know which date 
was given in the paper parts. 

Glancing through the book (which I 
have not opened for many years), I noticed 
other mistakes which are unquestionably 
printers’ errors: P. 98, 1. 20, “‘ control”’ is 
spelt ‘“‘controul” ; p. 182 has the fig. 1 
dropped from the folio; p. 253, 1. 26, the / 
has gone from “ unsuccessful”’ ; and p. 341, 
l. 5, the o and n in “ inscription ’’ have been 
transposed. CHARLES S. BURDON. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER (11 S. iv. 241).— 
The delightful paper by Cox. PRIDEAUXx 
which I have just read leads me to mention 
that Gautier’s ‘Tra los Montes’ was trans- 
lated into English in the sixties. I believe 
the book is now out of print. I have it 
somewhere among my hoards, but cannot 
place it. M. L. R. BREsiar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Paris Barriers (11 S. iv. 230).—The 
“barriére’”’ still exists in Paris, the term 
being applied to the gates of the fortifica- 
tions where the octroi is levied. Napoleon 
III. enlarged the “‘ enceinte”’ of Paris just 
half a century ago; but a line of boulevards 
plainly marks the original boundaries. To 
cite a spot familiar to all tourists, the Arc 
de Triomphe represents (roughly) the site 
of the Barriére de l’Etoile. The Etoile- 
Villette tramway follows the old line of 
| fortifications. On the Boulevard de Cour- 
celles may still be seen one of the old gate- 
|houses (now known as the ‘ Rotonde’’) 
'at the entrance to the Pare Monceau. At 
| La Villette tramway terminus, masked by an 
| overhead-railway girder-construction, may 
be seen a second gatehouse — the one that 
figures in Detaille’s painting of the reception 
of Napoleon’s victorious ‘‘ Grande Armée,” 
by the Municipality of Paris. Halfway 
between these surviving gatehouses is the 
site—now ultra-modernized—of the Bar- 
riére St. Denis, where travellers from London 
entered Paris in the younger days of Thacke- 
ray (refer to ‘ Invasion of France’: ‘ Paris 
Sketchbook’), and even of Dickens, who 
sketched D’Evremond’s route (‘Tale of 
Two Cities’) from memory. The Beauvais 
road was preferred to the present railway 
route by Amiens as being a few “ posts ”’ 
shorter in coaching days. The octroi-man 








met the diligence at the “ barriére,’ and 
accompanied it to the hotels to see trunks 
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opened (Brockedon’s ‘ Road-Book from 

London to Naples,’ 1835). It was Calonne’s 

original octroi barrier that gave rise to the | 

well-known line. F. A. W. 
Paris. 


** J’y SUIS, J’Y RESTE”’ (11 8. iv. 44, 94) 
155, 197, 252).—The extraordinary diffi- | 
culty in tracing the authorship and original | 
form of even the most popular, striking, and | 
modern phrases is once more _ illustrated 


by the maze of contradiction which surrounds | 


this one. M. Gabriel Hanotaux, for ex- 
ample, in his great work on ‘ Contemporary 
France ’—I quote from the English transla- 
tion, vol. ii. p, 10—says that, when 

“questioned later as to the authenticity of these 
words, he [MacMahon]said he had simply indicated 
his determination not to retire. ‘I do not think 
that I gave my thought that epigrammatic form, 
J’y suis, jy reste I am not given to phrases.’ ” 

Years after this was published, the Marquis 
de Castellane claimed the credit of the crea- 
tion for himself ; and in May, 1908, he told in 
his memoirs, then appearing in the Revue 
Hebdomadaire, how he had a speech to make 
before the National Assembly on the pro- 
posal to extend MacMahon’s powers. He 
confided to the Marquise that he wanted 
an epigram to hammer his point home, 
and the Marquise suggested one :— 

“On the following day,” runs his narrative, ‘‘I 
made my speech, and this was my peroration : ‘Do 
to-day for France what MacMahon did sixteen 
years ago for the army at the Malakoff. He was 
the first to enter the citadel. It was mined. 
It seemed about to bury him in its ruins. But no 
matter. He ran to the telegraph and sent his chief 
this message, sublime in its simplicity: ‘‘ J’y suis, 
j'y reste! 


“The effect,” the Marquis continued, ‘‘ was 
indescribable, and the newspapers have 


ever since insisted upon the historic phrase 
which the Marshal never uttered, but which 
my young wife invented for my use.” But 
the ¢ ‘astellane story was immediately con- 
tradicted by L’ Eclair on the strength of a 


letter written by General Biddulph to M. | 


Germain Bapst. General Biddulph, then 
attached to the submarine telegraph service, 


entered the Malakoff soon after MacMahon | Senile tik: ee. 


had stormed it, and found the Marshal in 
what seemed a precarious position. ca 
w tote—4 am retranslating from the French : 
‘* After having looked on for some time at the 
spectacle, I went up to General MacMahon, and, 
after informing him of my position on the Head- 


quarters Staff, proposed to make myself useful by | 


informing the English commander of his situation. 

General MacMahon, who had maintained an 

oy: 
ou 


que jp y suis 


admirable calm, replied that all was well. 
can tell the English General,’ he added, ‘ 
et que Ty reste, 








! 
That ought to be conclusive, and the pre- 
sumption, as was pointed out at the time, 


|is that the Marquis de Castellane’s memory 
was at fault. ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


‘““ALL MY EYE AND Betty MartTIN’ 
(11 S. iv. 207, 254)—I am afraid that the 
story of the sailor and the Latin prayer 
mentioned by several correspondents, and 
| given in Brewer's * Dictionary of Phrase and 
| Fable ’ as the only known explanation of this 
saying, will not be of much service in fixing 
|a date for its introduction into our slang 
| vocabulary. The anecdote does not appear 
in my copy of ‘Joe Miller’ (a ‘‘ Genuine 
Edition,” printed and sold by James Barker, 
‘Great Russell Street, Covent Garden, no 
date, but probably published before 1751), 
|and it was probably inserted as padding 
in later editions. 


HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


I cannot refrain from protesting against 
the explanation of this phrase offered by 
some correspondents— one which had, I 
imagined, received its death-blow long since 
namely, that it is a corruption of ‘O mihi 
beate Martine.” If such an ejaculation were 
ever uttered in prayer, it would be pronounced 
according to ecclesiastical and Continental 
practice ‘somewhat as if written for E nglish 
readers ‘‘O meehee bayahteh Marteeneh.’ 
It is impossible, therefore, that it should 
give rise to the vulgar phrase attributed to 
that source. These spurious etymologies 
of the ‘‘ Goat-and-Compasses ”’ type die very 
hard, but it is surely high time that their 
currency should be checked, for they are 
very disturbing to one’s equanimity. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Charles Lee Lewes in his ‘ Memoirs, 
4 vols., 1805, gives an account of ** the origin 
of the vulgarism ‘ My eye, Betty Martin’ ”’ 
(i. 120-24). According to this memoirist, 
** the public are indebted for this common 
expression to one Elizabeth Grace, whc 





married “a young gentleman of a reputable 
Meath, Treland,”’ circa 1741. 
| She refused to support Martin, saying :-— 
“Bah, bah, Mr. Gentleman, so I was made your 
| property to maintain you in idleness, was I? Oh, 
my eye, for that my dear. there eat Christopher 


| Martin, there’s the door...... 


Betty afterwards married a Mr. Workman, 
and became an actress. Lee Lewes gives 
a long account of her various adventures. 

Horace BLEACKLEY 
[Reply from Mr. J..F. BENSE next week.] 
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DANIEL Horry (11 S. iv. 89, 138, 259).— 
The reference to Romney’s portrait is 
borne out by Romney’s diary, which 
records that Mr. Horry (Romney wrote the 
name with a diresis over the y) sat for a 
whole length in 1789, and that he paid 
100 guineas for it on 15 March, 1790; it 
was dispatched to South Carolina 22 July, 
1790 (see Ward and Roberts’s ‘ Romney,’ 
Catalogue Raisonné, p. 80). Mr. Horry 
sat for a second portrait, a kitcat, in 1791-2, 
but this was never finished. 

It is doubtless this Mr. Horry to whom 
Mr. W. P. Courtney referred at 10 S. vi. 
46 in connexion with Jowett and his “ little 
garden.” W. RosBeErts. 


Was not Eleonore de Fay de la Tour 
Maubourg the granddaughter—not the niece 
—ot General Lafayette? Marie-Jean-Paul- 
Roch-Yves-Gilbert Motier de la Fayette 
(General Lafayette) was an only child. He 
married Adrienne de Noailles, second 
daughter of Jean-Paul-Franeois de Noailles, 
Duc dAyen. Their elder daughter 
Anastasie de la Fayette married in 1798 
Comte Charles de la Tour Maubourg. 
Eleonore de Fay de la Tour Maubourg would 
thus be the granddaughter of General Lafay- 
ette, and the niece of his only son George 
Washington de la Fayette. 

FRANCES HILL THOMAS. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
iv. 88).—Mr. R. L. Moreron’s second 
quotation, ‘* Multi ad sapientiam pervenire 
potuissent,”’ &c., is from Seneca, Dialogue ix, 
‘De Tranquillitate Animi,’ i. 16 (11): 
““Puto multos potuisse ad sapientiam per- 
venire, nisi putassent se pervenisse, nisi 
quedam in se dissimulassent, quaedam 
opertis oculis transsiluissent.” 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


Minirary Executions (11 S. iv. 8, 57, 
98, 157, 193, 237).—My remarks on p. 98 
referred to British practice only, but I 


spoke of what has occurred in the Lee- | 
Difference in design of the | vain attempts to leap the dam. 


Metford era. 





varying terms, according to the nature 


of the offence. Information from many 
quarters is against military executions 


having taken place in the British Army 
for many years past—before flogging was 
abolished, in fact. Except during active 
service, soldiers guilty of serious crimes 
(not purely military), such as murder or 
attempt to murder, and robbery from 
Civilians, are handed over to the civil power 
to be dealt with. CHARLES 8. BuRDON. 


STONEHENGE: ‘THE BirtH OF MERLIN’ 
(11 S. iv. 128, 178).—Mr. Harris STONE 
should refer to the Stonehenge Bibliography 
Number of The Wiltshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society Magazine, 
edited by the Rev. E. H. Goddard, being 
vol. xxxii. No. 96 (December, 1901) of that 
magazine. I note that there ‘The Birth of 
Merlin’ is attributed to Thomas Middle- 
ton and Wm. Rowley. 

Percy MayLam. 

Canterbury. 


CHARLES WATERTON’S PAMPHLETS (11S. iv. 
228).—I have two pamphlets by Charles 
Waterton, published at Wakefield in 1835. 
They are in the form of letters addressed 
to Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History at Edinburgh. They are 
written in Waterton’s usual caustic style, 
and must have made poor Jameson very 
uncomfortable. FREDERIC TURNER. 

Egham. 


FRANK BuckKLANnD (11 S. iv. 245).—Mr. 
RHODEs’s reference to this naturalist reminds 
me of an old friend whom he often used to 
visit in years gone by, the Rev. Scott F. 
Surtees of Dinsdale Manor House, a pretty 
place on the Lower Tees. Above the Manor 
House is Fishlocks, which was also Mr. 
Surtees’s property, where there used to be 
a high crescent-shaped dam, constructed, I 
believe, by Smeaton, the celebrated engineer. 
As there are many salmon in the Tees, it 
was quite a sight to watch the fish in their 
At the 


weapon used would not affect the procedure, | end of one of Buckland’s visits he was driven 
I I | 


which was the subject of the inquiry. 

During the last war, a number of Boer 
desperadoes were shot under military law 
in the manner I described, for butchery 
of unarmed men, wounded soldiers, and 
civilians, and such like offences. Although 


the death penalty was awarded several times 
by courts-martial to British soldiers during 
the campaign, this was invariably com- 
muted by the G.O.C. to penal servitude of 





to the railway station by Mr. Surtees’s 
servant, who was, I believe, coachman and 
fisherman combined. The naturalist took 
his seat on the box alongside the driver for 
a gossip. Not only were there salmon in the 
river, but also many bull-trout, which the 
man said were caught and sent to France 
to be sold as salmon. Buckland wondered 
how it was that French people did not know 
the difference between the fish, as their 
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tails were so unlike—one being straight, the 


other zigzag. The fisherman replied that a 
pair of scissors made them all alike ! 
R. B—Rr. 
South Shields. 


NOBLE FAMILIES IN SHAKESPEARE (11 8. 
iv. 248).—I imagine that a careful study of 
such publications as G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ the works of Mr. J. Horace Round, 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ the * Nobilities of Europe’ 
and the ‘Plantagenet Roll of the Blood 
Royal’ by the Marquis of Ruvigny and 
Raineval, the recent edition of Douglas’s 
‘Peerage of Scotland,’ and The Ancestor 
would show that a vast number of living 
persons are descended from certain histori- 
cal characters mentioned by Shakespeare. 
For instance, the principal royal families 
of Europe will be found, I think, to be de- 
scended in one branch or another from 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster (see 
‘Richard II.). Henry VIII.’s six wives 
were all descendants of King John; and the 
noble families of Seymour and Howard are 
vigorous to-day—not to mention the royal 
house of Hapsburg and its many branches. 

From the first Howard Duke of Norfolk 
(the “‘ Jockey of Norfolk ’’ in ‘ Richard TTI.’) 
are derived the Dukes of Norfolk and Bed- 
ford, and the Earls of Suffolk and Carlisle. 
From the first Earl of Northumberland 
and his son Sir Henry Percy (‘‘ Hotspur,” 
‘Henry IV.’) come the Dukes of Northum- 
berland ; from William, Lord Hastings, the 
Earls of Huntingdon; and from Queen 
Elizabeth Wydville (‘ Henry VI., Part III.,’ 
and ‘ Richard III.’), as Lady Grey, the Earls 
of Stamford. The Dukes of Beaufort derive 
from Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset 
(‘Henry VI., Part II.); the Marquess of 
Abergavenny from Edmund, Duke of York 
(‘Richard II.’); and the Dukes of Atholl 


from Thomas Stanley, first Earl of Derby | 


(‘Richard III.’), and also, through Mary, 
Queen of France, from Edward 


(‘ Henry VI., Part III.,’ and ‘ Richard III.’). | 


The Dukes of Argyll descend from a sister 
of King Robert Bruce ;_ the Dukes of Suther- 
land from a daughter of the same king; the 
Marquesses of Huntley from James I. of 
Seots; and the Dukes of Hamilton from 
James IT. of Scots. The above four descents 
imply a pedigree from Duncan and Mal- 
colm IIT. Canmore (see ‘ Macbeth ’). 

These are but a few of those who can 
claim an ancestor immortalized in Shakes- 
peare. The recent Shakespeare Ball, held 
at the Albert Hall, included a number of 
living descendants of the poet’s creations. 


IV. | 


If an everyday example is permissible, 
the present writer may be forgiven for men- 
tioning that in common with very many 
of his. fellow-countrymen, from King 
George V. downwards, he has a descent from 
James I. of Scots and his queen, Joan 
Beaufort (viz., from Duncan, Malcolm III., 
and John of Gaunt); and that a young 
cpusin of his can, in addition, show a descent. 
similar to that given above to the Dukes of 
Atholl, from Thomas Stanley, first Earl 
of Derby, and from Edward IV. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


Rev. THoMAS AND JOSEPH DELAFIELD 
(11 S. iii. 347, 412).—W . C. B.’s very inter- 
esting reply, which gives the titles of the 
five historical manuscripts of the Rev. 
Thomas Delafield formerly for sale by Mr. 
T. Hayes of Manchester, does not state 
whether Joseph Delafield was joint author 
of these works or how his name came to be 
connected with them; see note at 5S. vi. 
165. 

The association of the names is puzzling, 
for the only contemporary Joseph Delafield 
revealed by an exhaustive inquiry was a 
Baptist, a citizen of London, and in business 
amerchant. He was fifth cousin in the male 
line to the Rev. Thomas Delafield. It would 
be most interesting to know where these 
manuscripts now are. Perhaps W. C. B. 
may be able and willing to add these items 
of information to the valuable notes he has 
already published. 

JOHN Ross DELAFIELD 

Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City. 


ArMy BANDMASTERS AND THE OFFICERS’ 
Mess (11 S. iv. 247).—Sinece 1881 Army 
bandmasters upon appointment receive what 
is called a warrant, which is something like 
|a commission, but signed by the Secretary 
of State for War. There is a big difference 
| between warrant and non - commissioned 
In the days of Army civilian band- 
| masters, it is very probable that those belong- 
ing to crack corps, such as the Guards and 
Royal Artillery — e.g., Dan Godfrey and 
Chevalier Zavertal before being taken on 
the strength—would be dining members of the 
officers’ mess. But I question if Mr. Miller's 
| honorary membership extended so far as 
ithat. Probably it would mean the obtain- 

ing liquid refreshment thereat, instead of in 
the sergeants’ mess, to which warrant 
| officers belong. I remember one instance 
| of an unmarried warrant officer (a Master 
| Gunner) ‘“‘messing’”’ with officers; but 
| this occurred with a departmental corps, and 





| rank. 
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at an out-station where a couple of com- 
missioned officers formed the maximum 
number, and no sergeants’ mess existed. 

The information quoted from The Musical 
Times is not quite correct. Lieut. G. J. 
Miller, M.V.O., was made Second Lieutenant 
on 15 November, 1899, and honorary lieu- 
tenant 28 December, 1899. The first is 
combatant rank, 7.e., the same as the ordinary 
officer’s, whilst the other is the honorary 
commission given to Riding-Masters, Quarter- 


masters, Inspectors of Army Schools, Com- | 


missaries and Deputy Commissaries of 
Ordnance, and such like. The 
bandmasters of the 2nd Life Guards, the 


present | 


Grenadier Guards, and the Coldstream Guards | 


have combatant commissions as Second 
Lieutenants. The Royal Marines being under 


the Admiralty, Mr. Miller can scarcely be | 


? 


considered as ‘“‘ in the Army,’ 
dates of his Army rank given above would 
make him senior to any Army bandmaster 
(including those in the Household Brigade, 
their commissions being of later date) in the 
event of his band being 
another, or brigaded, a very unlikely 
occurrence. Regimental bandmasters appear 
in the officers’ mess in many corps once a 
week on the mess night, as it is customary 
for the bandmaster to be called in when 
the National Anthem has been played, a 
glass of wine being handed to him. : 
CHARLES S. BuURDON. 


Up till a few years ago most bandmasters, 
if not all, were civilians, and some, when 
they joined according to the new regulation, 
were rapidly promoted to the rank of 
warrant officer, others received a commission 
afterwards. Chevalier Zavertal, who was 
bandmaster of the Royal Artillery at Wool- 
wich, was allowed to wear a beard—the only 
man in the service, except pioneers, who had 
that permission. A. RHODES. 


According to Mr. Kipling, the regimental 
bandmaster is ‘‘ asked in to ’ave a glass o’ 
sherry-wine o’ Mess-nights ’’ :— 

“Then I’ll be a bloomin’ orf’cer. Then T’ll ask 
you to ’ave a glass o’ sherry-wine. Mister Lew, and 
you'll bloomin’ well ’ave to stay in the hantyroom 
while the Mess-Sergeant brings it to your dirty 
ands.”—‘ The Drums of the Fore and Aft.’ 


PERCEVAL LUCAS. 


TREES GROWING FROM GRAVES (II S. iv. 
250).—A young German countess who lived 
about one hundred years ago was a noted 
sceptic, specially opposed to the doctrine 
At the age of thirty 


of the Resurrection. 


although the | 


combined with | 


she died, but before her death gave direc- 
tions that her grave should be covered with 
a solid slab of granite, that around it should 
be placed a square block of stone, and that 
the corners should be fastened to each other 
and to the granite slab by heavy iron clamps. 
On the covering was carved this inscrip- 
tion: ‘This burial-place, purchased to all 
eternity, must never be opened.” But a 
| little seed sprouted, and the tiny shoot 
| found its way between the side stone and 
the upper slab and grew there. Slowly, yet 
steadily, it forced its way until the iron 
clamps were rent and the granite slab was 
lifted, and is now resting on the trunk of a 
tree, which is large and flourishing. No 
wonder the people of Hanover look on that 
stone with a feeling of superstitious awe. 
W. CLARK THOMLINSON. 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 


In 1887 I saw in the Gartenkirchhof, 
Marienstrasse, Hanover, an often photo- 
graphed tomb, out of which a birch was 
growing. A little local guide points out 
that there is behind the chapel 
‘eine Grabstitte, deren Sandsteinquader von einer 
herauswachsenden Birke gehoben und auseinander 
gesprengt sind. Unten am Sockelsteine steht 
eingemeisselt: ‘Dieses auf ewig erkaufte Begrib- 
niss darf nie geéffnet werden’ (Siehe die Novelle, 
O. Warbeck, ‘ Das geéffnete Grab’),” 
which work, I regret to say, I have not read. 
The story respecting the grave told at 
Hanover is that the owner of the grave 
defied the Resurrection, but I think the 
inscription merely means that he had pur- 
chased the space in perpetuity. 

The handbook reminds me that Werther’s 
Charlotte, Ramberg the painter, and Caroline 
Herschel were buried in the Gartenkirchhof. 

St. SwITHIN. 





I remember a former Swiss pastor in Lon- 
don relating at a French Bible class that a 
young man whom he knew had an agnostic 
acquaintance who gave instructions that a 
stone should be placed on his grave, observ- 
ing that God would never remove it. Some 
years afterwards the young man passed near 
the grave, and felt curious as to whether 
anything had happened. A large tree was 
growing from among the fragments of the 
stone. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


Stockines, BLACK AND COLOURED (11 S. 





‘iv. 166, 214, 257).—Black stockings for 


women were fashionable in England long 
before the vogue at the variety theatres 
of Mlle. Yvette Guilbert, whose special 
dress effect, indeed, was secured not by these 
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articles of apparel, but by long black suéde 
gloves, drawn above the elbow, which stood 
out in startling contrast against her pale 


face and all-white dress. A. F. R. 
I remember reading that it was Du} 


Maurier’s Punch pictures that made black | 


hose fashionable for children. I am _ un- 
fortunately cut off from access to back 
numbers of the English humorous weekly, 
which is often valuable as a record of passing 
fashions; but a reference to old photo- 
graphs confirms my impression. In my 
knickerbocker days (1866-73 or so) we all 
(boys and girls) wore white socks or stockings, 
but my first recollections of London (1879) 
are associated with dark hosiery. This 
would roughly fix the date of the transfor- 
mation, which was probably identical with 
the abandonment of the crinoline and dress 
improver, and the advent of the jersey, 
** pull-back ” skirt, and Princesse costume 
—a change which was popularly supposed 
to mark the date when the exile of the 
Xmpress Eugénie made the Princess of 
Wales (now the Queen-Mother Alexandra) 
the leader of fashion in certain circles. 
ANGLO-PARISIAN. 


Henry Eroveu (11 S. iv. \ 
friend the late Miss Elizabeth Isabella 
Frances Saunderson-Etough, fourth in de- 
scent from a brother of the Rev. Henry 
Etough, the Rector of Therfield, 
told me the Etoughs were of Scotch origin. 

This so far agrees with The Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. lvi. p. 25, which states that 


the above Henry “ began his career by setting | 


out from Glasgow”; but I do not think 


the family had long resided in Scotland, | 


for I can find no references to the name 
in that country. I suggest that the family 
descended from the Etoughs of Whalley, 
Lancashire, undoubtedly the old home of 
the family in England. It will also probably 
be found that Mr. Henry Etough, the land- 


lord of ** The Bull and Mouth Inn” mentioned | 


by Mr. McMvrray, was a descendant of 
those of Whalley. The Rev. R. N. Whitaker, 
in his ‘ Handbook of Whalley,’ 1884, p. 74, 
states that it is curious to see how long some 
families continue in the same trade, and 
adds : 

* Take the family of the Eatoughs, for instance ; 
they have been woodmen from father to son from 
the thirteenth century down to our days. Ellen 
Eatough, widow of John, formerly woodman at 
the Abbey, passed away in the year 1868, in one 
of the few thatched cottages which were built 
out of the walls of the Abbey.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


249).—My |} 


Herts, | 


{U1 8, IV. Ocr. 7, 1911: 


It will be noted that Mr. Whitaker 
spells the name ** Eatough,” but the registers 
of the parish church of Whalley (they begin 
in 1538) show that the name in the sixteenth 
century was written Etoughe. The registers 
up to 1601 were printed by the Lancashire 
|and Cheshire Parish Register Society in 
1900. For the period there are 24 Etoughe 
entries, the first being the christening of 
John, son of Thomas Etoughe, in 1539. 
Henry as a Christian name occurs during the 
period: a Henry Etough was buried in 
1553, and his wife eight years previously. 

Some members of the Whalley family 
wrote the name Eatough in the eighteenth 
century, for the will of Margaret Eatough 
of Clitheroe, a township in Whalley parish, 
was proved at York in 1742. The will of a 
Richard Etough of Clitheroe was also proved 
in 1737. Both are at York. 

In this connexion it may be well to mention 
that the name Etough occurs as a Christian 
name in the Tookey family of Thrapston, 
| for when copying some of the inscriptions 
| in Spratton Churchyard, Northants, some 
| years ago, I came across a headstone to 
Catherine Etough, eldest daughter of the 
late Robert Tookey, surgeon of Thrapston, 
and Catherine Anne, his widow. She died 
5 April, 1822, aged 19. 

I have compiled a short pedigree of the 
Etough family, chiefly from information 
given to me by Miss Saunderson-Etough, 
which I shall be pleased to show to Mr. 
SoLomons or Mr. McMUuRRAY. 





| 
| 


| The Etough arms are Az., a chevron 
ermine between three swords ppr. Crest, 


a dexter arm embowed, vambraced holding 
in the hand a sword, all ppr. Motto: 
** Audaces fortuna juvat.” These arms, 
'erest, and motto appear on the Etough 
|tablet in St. Martin’s Church, Stamford, 
| Lines, and on the book-plate of Henry 
| Gladwell Etough, R.N. (1783-1853). 

| Cuas. HALL CROUCH. 
62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Sr. HuGH AND “ THE Hoty Not” (11S. iv. 
69, 156).—Perhaps the allusion is to the seed 
'of Ipomora tuberosa, popularly known as 
| Virgin Mary’s nut or kidney, for which see 
(10S. xii. 256. N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


Tue First PERFORATED POSTAGE STAMPS 
(11S. iii. 183, 251 ; iv. 197).—Henry Archer, 
the inventor and patentee of the machine 
for perforating postage stamps in 1847, 

died at Pau, Basses-Pyrénées, 2 April, 1863. 
T. SHEPHERD. 
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GRINLING GIBBONS AND RoGERs (11S. iv. | 
89, 137, 154, 217, 255).—In Mid-Victorian | 


days George Alfred Rogers had a _ high 
reputation in artistic—especially architec- 
tural—circles although he is_ but 
known to a later generation. His art-school 
was situated in Maddox Street, and several 
of his pupils turned out well. One, the wife 
of a country clergyman, executed the wood- 
carving for her husband’s church. Charles 
Knight’s 
All Nations,’ 1851, referring to ‘‘ Jordan’s 
carving machinery ”’ (art. ‘ Carving’), says : 

‘““ A very large amount of the carving in the 

new Houses of Parliament has been effected by 
this machine. The more delicate work for the 
same building, requiring hand-processes, is en- 
trusted to Mr. Rogers, whose exquisite produc- 
tions have done muc h towards the revival of a 
taste for this art.’ 
Rogers was also engaged successfully on 
the interior carving of various churches in 
London and the provinces—among others, 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 

Late in life he published two books, only 
one of which is in the British Museum :— 

“The Art of Wood-Carving: Practical Hints 
to Amateurs, and a Short History of the Art. 
By George Alfred Rogers, Artist in Wood to the 
Queen and Professor at the Crystal Palace Schools 
of Art; Author of ‘Some Account of the Wood- 
Carvings of St. Michael’s Church, aaa 
London: Virtue & Co., Ivy Lane. 1867 
The work contains several wae illus- 
trations by the author—frames, brackets, 
panels, &e. 

I have often thought George Alfred was 
related to W. H. (‘ Harry” 
well-known ornamental designer in wood 
and stone, who flourished forty or fifty 
years ago; but I have no real grounds for 
this belief. HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will find in early 
numbers of The Art Journal (then The Art 
Union) some facts of interest concerning 
Rogers, the wood-carver whose name _ has 


‘Cyclopedia of the Industry of | 


) Rogers, a} 


little | 





| of Twins.’ 


the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Grinling Gibbons. 

Several carvings are contributed by Mr. 
Mark Rogers to the present exhibition at 
the White City. I do not know if he isa 
descendant. A. YOCKNEY. 


Twins AND SeEconp Sicut (11 S. iii. 
469; iv. 54, 156, 259).—Abundance of 
information on this subject will be found 
in Galton’s ‘ Inquiries into Human Faculty,’ 
a section of which is devoted to ‘ History 
See the edition just issued in 
‘** Everyman’s Library,” pp. 155-73. 

Won. H. PEET. 


ALABASTER Boxes OF LovE (11 S. ii. 
169).—The quotation is from Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
‘Weekday Religion,’ chap. xvi. (‘ Kindness 
that Comes Too Late ’). G. H. J. 





Hotes on Books, Kec. 


—— Charters and Documents. By Arthur 


. Leach. (Cambridge University Press.) 


ms history and literature of pedagogy is a 
department of knowledge which Mr. Leach has 
made peculiarly his own. His aim in the present 
volume is to do for the educational history of 
England what Bishop Stubbs in his ‘ Select 
Charters ’ did for its constitutional history. The 
remarkable collection of representative charters 
and documents which he has brought together, 
ranging from the foundation of the Canterbury 
School in 631 to the Board of Education Scheme 
in 1909, will be invaluable to the student of 
education ; while his illuminating Introduction, 
in which he traces the evolution of the grammar 
school, ludus literarius (a term found in Plautus), 
will be of interest to all readers. 

The study of Greek was introduced into schools, 
it seems, by Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, 
though the teaching of the classics had been 
sternly prohibited by Pope Gregory the Great. 
From the very beginning the sc hool and the 
Church, the master and the priest, stood to one 


| another in the closest relationship, and the bishop 


been mentioned in connexion with Grinling | 


Gibbons. In The Art Union, 1845, p. 341, 


in the suburbs ad lusum pile celebrem ; 


is a note on the work of Mr. Rogers of Great | 


Newport Street ; and in an article in 1847, 


p. 211, some illustrations are given of several | 


brackets in boxwood carved by the artist. 


There appear to have been two artists, | 


father and son, at work in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In The Art Journal, 
1866, an illustration is given of 
board-carving representing 
of Sir Edward Waldo. 


a side- | translates 
the knighting | ¢ypvs 


I may add that in| 


1867 Mr. W. G. Rogers read a paper betore | 


was the school inspector. An interesting refer- 
ence to the game of football in London schools 
occurs in 1118, when the boys resort to a field 
but we 
question whether this means ‘“‘a solemn game 
of ball,’ as Mr. Leach translates it, unless boys 
of that date were very different from those of 
We also much doubt whether the fact of 


ours. 
salutary discipline being administered in St. 
Albans Grammar School, 1309, by the bachelors, 


bacularii, indicates that they got their name 
from the disciplinary stick, bac ulus (p. Xxx). 

We have noticed a few other slips. Mr. Leach 
Alecuin’s line ‘“ Cassiodorus item, 
Chrysostomus atque Johannes,’ > ** Cassiodorus, 
Chrysostom and John ”’ (p. 17), as if three persons 
were referred to instead of two. Johannes le 
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Plumer, usher at a school in 1311, is*more likely 
to have been a penman, plumarius, than a plumber 
(p. 255). When a Merton boy in his school-bill, 
1300, is charged a halfpenny “ pro sutura cali- 
garum et pro agulet,” the last item is not an 
eylet, as Mr. Leach suggests, but evidently the 
needle used in the darning of his socks (old Fr. 
aiguilette, a diminutive of aigwille, L. aculeus, 
and the same word as aglet). On p. 466 libelli 
chartacei is misrendered ‘‘ parchment note-books.”’ 
It might have been pointed out that the glomerie 
(grammar) studied at Cambridge, 1276, is the 
same word as our “ glamour’’; and a note to 
explain who was the writer Susenbrotus, read by 
the Westminster boys in 1560, would have been 
welcome. 

Mr. Leach has provided a valuable and interest- 
ing book on a much-neglected subject. 
Edited by Sidney Low. ‘‘ Masters 

of Literature.”’ (Bell & Sons.) 

‘‘ HERE are few authors,’’ the editor remarks, 
*“‘who have less to lose and more to gain by 
being read in Selections. The best of him can 
be presented in comparatively small compass.” 
The selections are well chosen for diversity of 
style, critical essays being included, _ besides 
extracts from the ‘Confessions,’ the ‘Satire,’ 
‘ The English Mail Coach,’ ‘ Analecta,’ and others. 
In the Introduction the personality is well 
touched of the modest, reserved little man, with- 
out reticence in print, to whom “* not many things 
happened,’ whose adventures were ‘‘ those of the 
spirit and intellect ’’; and some pleasant anec- 
dotes make us regret our author’s own censure of 
all anecdotes as false. Mr. Low seems at times 
to have doubted unnecessarily his own capacity 
for being intelligible, so that a fresh paragraph 
begins by telling us what we have already well 
understood in the last. 

Speaking of De Quincey’s appreciation of music, 
Mr. Low suggests that the “ spirit of the great 
tone-poets gives a distinctive quality to the best 
of his writing.’’ Of Charles Lamb’s deficiency in 
this sense hesays: ‘‘ It follows that he [Lamb] has 
no sense of the rhythmical in prose composition.” 
it is interesting to note that poets and prose- 
poets are often deficient in the musical sense. We 
cannot, however, agree that Charles Lamb had 
*“no sense of the rhythmical in prose composition.” 
In the writings of Elia there is surely some of the 
rhythm and cadence, the “lucent vision of 
Mozart,’’ which Mr. Low discovers in De Quincey. 
But we applaud the stress which Mr. Low lays 
upon the metrical quality of the best prose. 

The editor’s notes, heading his selections, are 
interesting, and the book should find wide appre- 
ciation. 


De Quincey. 


In The Cornhill for October Mr. A. C. Benson 
eoncludes his ‘ Leaves of the Tree’ with a paper 
on Matthew Arnold. He tells of an occasion 
when his father, then Bishop of Truro, was 
bantered by Arnold in a manner not quite tactful. 
He quotes the phrase used as an instance of one 
of those half-genial, half-ironical utterances which 
gave rise to that reputation for conscious supe- 
riority which the ‘ Letters’ belied. On Matthew 
Arnold and education Mr. Benson has little that 
is new to say. In the essayist’s opinion it was 
Arnold’s religious position and fe sete which 
most effectively helped his generation. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| ‘A Garden in Shadwell’ is an eloquent appeal 
| by the Bishop of Stepney for carrying out the 
| plan of a riverside breathing-space for East 
| London as a memorial of King Edward VII. 
| The Bishop has discovered a suitable site, and 
suggests, as adjuncts to the scheme, a floating 
| swimming bath, a basin of shallow water for the 
| children, and a garden which would revive the 
} tradition for famous roses which still lingers in 
the neighbourhood. Such a terrace, garden, and 
playground conjures up a pleasant vision in a 
desert of dismal monotony which we may well 
hope may before long become a practical reality. 

In ‘ Leaves from a Note-Book in Denmark’ 
Mr. Edmund Gosse describes the publishing house 
of Gyldendal. The idea of embracing all that 
was best in Norway in one common fold with the 
best of Denmark was the aim of the most dis- 
tinguished member of the firm—Frederik Hegel. 
At his graveside Georg Brandes said that Hegel 
had enabled the little Denmark to subjugate the 
literature of so proud and so sensitive a neigh- 
bour as Norway. 

Dr. W. H. Fitchett writes of ‘ Waterloo as 
Napoleon Saw It’; while short stories are 
‘The Bust of Marcel Mathieu,’ by Katharine 
Tynan, and ‘ Lex Talionis, by Mr. W. H. Adams, 
the latter a vivid description of a Gold Coast 
fetish shrine and of the perils and desperate 
courage found in the native convert to Chris- 
tianity. In ‘ At the Sign of the Plough’ appear 
a set of questions on Kipling by Mr. C. L. Graves, 
and the answers to questions on Dr. Johnson. 

[Notices of other magazines next week. ] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
iieation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildirgs, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the “wl contributors are requested to 
jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Raymunp (‘‘Shakespeare’s Monument at Strat- 
ford ”).—See one of the lives of Shakespeare. 

J. P. S. (**Consumption”).—Not suitable for our 
columns. 

















